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SAMUEL L. JOEKEL 


Sermon on page five. 


Places of Dr. Joekel’s service are shown 
here: First church, Clarendon, Texas, where 
he was ordained (top) ; First church, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas, (middle); and the chapel of 
Austin Seminary, where he is a professor 
(immediately above). To the right is the 
First church, Lockhart, Texas, where Dr. 
Joekel is stated supply, in addition to his 
seminary professorship. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Do People Also Protest Negroes’ Treatment? 





Discrimination Is the Same 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Whether I do or do not agree with 
Thornwell’s policy which is under present 
discussion is not my purpose in writing, 
but I would like to have a word in this 
controversy and I address my remarks 
directly to those who have written through 
these columns vehemently attacking 
Thornwell; also to all who agree with 
these but have not written. 

As I understand the subject, it is a ques- 
tion of Christian or un-Christian discrimi- 
nation against such as cannot help their 
natal condition. I ask you protesters, do 
you not, I wonder, many of you, often dis- 
criminate against the Negro who also can- 
not help it that he was born black instead 
of your white? (If you do not, then I 
am not speaking to you.) Pray tell, what 
is the difference between the helplessness 
of being born illegitimate or black? You 
raise the voice over the discrimination 
against one and are grossly guilty of the 
other. Is not the pot here calling the 
kettle black? Is one situation more un- 
Christian than the other? 

Is the black man of today hated any 
less than the Samaritan of old was by the 
Jews? And thou knowest full well that 
Jesus, both through parable and example, 
showed his compassion and love for the 
hated neighbor and would have his dis- 
ciples follow in his footsteps in their con- 
duct toward the Negro in their midst. 

I should say, brothers and sisters of the 
protest, that as soon as you are willing 
to withdraw your un-Christian attitudes 
toward his Negro brothers, and therefore 
yours, then you may call into public ques- 
tion Thornwell’s policy. I will use our 
Lord’s words, changing one, but I believe 
doing Scripture no violence: “Let him that 
is without discrimination among you be 
the first to throw a stone” (RSV). 

Yours sincerely, hoping for a sweeter 
spirit among His children. 

MARY W. CALDWELL. 

Decatur, Ga, 


Air-Conditioned Churches 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

‘ reading the editorial by Wm. 
Crowe, Jr., (OUTLOOK, Aug. 22) on air- 
conditioning the church, I want to let you 
know that I oppose air-conditioned re- 
ligion, but since our church air-condi- 
tioned our sanctuary, our pews have been 
filled during the summer. More people 
have attended our church during the sum- 
mer than any previous one. 

JOHN C. McQUEEN, Jr. 

Meridian, Miss. 

@eEDITORS’ NOTE—The congregational 
paper of the First church, Houston, Texas, 
where the church is air-conditioned, re- 
ports the highest attendance during Au- 
gust in the history of the church. 


Day to Be Remembered 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


September 18, 1949, is surely a day to be 
remembered. It offers a strategic chance 
to every far-seeing and courageous pastor 
and alert Bible class and Sunday school 
teacher to fight secularism. It is a day 
through which the highest court of our 
church offers strong backing to encourage 
the dedication of the Lord’s Day to the 
reverent and realistic uses for which our 
Creator graciously planned it. The re- 
lease of the latent dynamic of this Red 
Letter Day of the Scriptures, the Day of 


the Eternal, can do much to increase the 
spiritual and economic power of both 
churches and individuals. 
ANDREW R. BIRD. 
Washington, D. C. 


Texas Synod Meeting 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


In view of the fact that Synod meets 
a week earlier than appears in the last 
minutes, I am anxious that this informa- 
tion have wide circulation. 

The Synod of Texas meets at Austin 


College, Sherman, Texas, October 4, 1949, 
7:30 P. M. Special feature of the meeting 
will be three lectures by Dr. Geo. A. 
Buttrick. An already crowded docket will 
make it imperative that the Synod meet- 
ing continue through Thursday evening. 


MALCOLM L. PURCELL, 
Stated Clerk. 


New Address 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture is now at Room 808, 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Removal from rooms rented from the 
Federal Council of Churches became neces- 
sary because of expanding work of the 
Council and of the Bureau, 

E. M. CONOVER, Director. 

New York. 








The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks: 


Do you think the policy of an 
orphanage of the church in ex- 
cluding illegitimate children is a 
good one? 








©. M. McKINNON, Elder, First 
church, Hartsville, S. C.—yYes. Chil- 


dren are thoughtlessly cruel and will 
chide others for being illegitimate. Bet- 
ter they be cared for in other institu- 
tions, thus avoiding wounded feelings. 

THOS. H. GRAFTON, professor of 
seciology, Mary Baldwin College, Staun- 
ton, Va.—Besides being un-Christian, 
it is unnecessary. The objections to 
illegitimate children are more likely to 
originate with adults than with the chil- 
dren themselves. 


BEN L. ROSE, minister, Central 
church, Bristol, Va.——No! Why dis- 
criminate against children of adulterers 
any more than against children of 
thieves, murderers, or liars? Shall pub- 
lic schools be fairer than church in- 
stitutions? I thought the purpose of a 
Christian orphanage was to help any 
child that needed assistance. 


JAMES V. JOHNSON, Minister, West- 
minster church, Miami, Fla.—I assume 
this means Thornwell Orphanage. The 
answer lies in the official and governing 
board of the institution. This body is 
¢.yable of determining its position and 
it is not a subject for Assembly-wide 
dictation. 


MRS. EDWIN F. MONTGOMERY, 
Lake City, Fla.—if illegitimate chil- 
dren were rendered by that fact bad 
children and if illegitimacy left such an 
impress on character of children that 
they were made unfit to associate with 
legitimate, then there might be some 
reason for refusing them harbor in a 
church-sponsored institution. But every- 
one knows that often the very contrary 
is true. I could name some brilliant 
lights in the ministry of our church who 


were born out of wedlock but who were 
of a deep and pious nature and became 
useful and even notable ministers of the 
church. There is no conceivable reason 
why such should be refused the care 
and training of the church in its orphan- 
ages. ’ 


JAMES SPRUNT, Minister, Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn.—Regardless of how 
they came, illegitimate children are 
here. They, too, are souls for whom 
Christ died. I know of no better way 
to reach them than in or through our 
church orphanages. 


JOS. M. GARRISON, Minister, Church 
of the Covenant, Greensboro, N. C.— 
Wherever possible a child should be 
placed in a normal home. The number 
of homes seeking to adopt children are 
greater than available children. A 
child should have the chance to be 
adopted before being placed in an or- 
phanage permanently, and the orphan- 
ages are not equipped to carry the adop- 
tion responsibility. While there is merit 
in discussing this question theoretically, 
it adds up to a theoretical question. 


JOHN McSWEEN, Minister, Fourth 
church, Greenville, S. C.—Each institu- 
tion should make policies to fit its own 
needs and resources. It is not more un- 
Christian to exclude illegitimate chil- 
dren than tubercular or congenitally 
weak children. In the case of Thorn- 
well Orphanage, I would say specifically 
that the policy is a good one. Further- 
more, I think the attack which has been 
made on this institution is presump- 
tuous and unwarranted. 


WM. H. WILLIAMS, Elder, 
Rock, Ark.—No. 


Little 


F. W. GREGG, pastor emeritus, Rock 
Hill, S. C., First church, and judge of 
juvenile court—Generally speaking, I 
think the policy wrong. However, I 
could not censure any particular institu- 
tion before hearing its reasons for the 
exclusion policy. 


LAWRENCE STELL, Minister, Talla- 
hassee, Fla.—When this question faced 
the Synod of Florida, I spoke against 
the policy of exclusion. I still cannot 
harmonize it with the Spirit of Jesus. 
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Montreat Fund Seen 
At More Than Half 
Of Campaign Total 


Assembly Action Cares for 
$310,000 of Sum Needed 


At the end of the summer conference 
period, Montreat reports that it has 
already received in gifts or pledges to- 
ward its $780,000 goal, a total of $443,- 
823. This includes the annual commit- 
ment of the General Assembly in as- 
suming the indebtedness against the 
new building. 

Gifts on Montreat Day in May, to 
date, are reported at $12,358—thou- 
sands of dollars more than was antici- 
pated. The summer campaign at Mon- 
treat gained $29,605 with additional 
gifts still in prospect. The directors 
plan to continue the campaign through- 
out the church until the $100,000 for 
special needs and $250,000 required for 
the erection of the second wing of the 
new building are secured. 

The $443,823 in hand or pledged 
came from several sources, with $310,- 
000 taken over by the General Assem- 
bly. 

Work on the new building is said 
to be progressing rapidly with indi- 
cations that it will be ready for use well 
before next summer. 

Synods meeting now are being asked 
to accept their full share-of the As- 
sembly-approved $80,000 a year; to ap- 
point able committees to promote Mon- 
treats cause; and to make full use of 
Mcontreat Day next May 23. 

The directors report the appointment 
of a committee to study the place of 
the Negro in the Montreat conferences. 
This committee is composed of C. Grier 
Davis, J. McDowell Richards and L. Nel- 
son Bell. 


Schedule Reported 


Next summer’s schedule has been set 
as fellows: 


Presbyterian Educational Association, 
June 23-28. 

Young Adults, June 29-July 3. 

Women’s Training School, July 4-12. 

Men’s Conference, Sunday School 
Superintendents, Directors of Religious 
Education, July 13-17. 

Leadership Training School, July 
18-27. 

Young People’s Leadership School; 
and Conference on Evangelism, July 27- 
Aug. 4. 

Missions Conference, Aug. 4-16. 

Institute of Theology, Ministers’ 
Wives Forum, Stated Clerk’s Confer- 
ence, Aug. 17-31. 


Virginia Synod in Reorganization 
Votes to Establish Home for Aged at Lynchburg 


Falling in line with the General As- 
sembly’s recent reorganization, the 
Synod of Virginia has realigned and re- 
grouped its work. Where it had twelve 
committees, this number has_ been 
cut to six and a Council of Synod 
has been erected. This council will care 
for all stewardship and financial matters, 
it will plan for the publicity and enter- 
tainment of the synod, and it will 
handle all general matters of synod busi- 
ness. It will be made up of approxi- 
mately 20 members, including two wo- 
men from the synodical organization. 


Two Added to Missions 


Work of the six committees is desig- 
nated as follows: (1) World Missions 
will promote the Assembly’s cause on 
this subject, including overseas relief 
and the Bible cause. 

(2) Church Extension, will deal with 
the work under this heading in its As- 
sembly phases and in addition it will 
carry on the part of the synod’s pro- 
gram which has dealt with home mis- 
sions, evangelism, Christian relations 
and the interdenominational religious 
work foundation. 

(3) Education will be concerned with 
the Assembly’s education program and 
it will also include Montreat, the Assem- 
bly’s Training School, Massanetta 
Springs, Woman’s Work, and that work 
within the synod dealing with religious 
education, educational institutions and 
student work. 

(4) Minister and His Work will con- 
tinue as before but it will also include 
promotion of the Assembly’s program 
on annuities and ministerial relief. 

(5) Homes, as before, 

(6) Nominations, bringing forward 
names to be proposed for all committees, 
boards, trustees, etc. The Nominations 
Committee will be limited in tenure and 
will be proposed by the General Council. 


With this committee beginning work 
now, it is expected that all changes will 
be completed by March 31, 1950. 


Home for Aged 


In another significant action, the 
synod approval removal of the Sunny- 
side Home for the Aged from Danville 
to the grounds of the orphanage at 
Lynchburg with plans to expand the 
facilities to care for 200. A campaign 
for $150,000 is expected to be launched 
toward this objective. 

Full support of the Assembly’s Men’s 
Council goal of 50,000 new subscribers 
to the church papers was given and the 
synod adopted a goal of 9,000 new sub- 
scriptions, asking full support of this 
effort by presbyteries and all congrega- 
tions. 

A feature of the synod each year is 
two hour-and-a-half periods given over 
to major reports on studies by commis- 
sions. This year the reports were on 
evangelism and on the Protestant heri- 
tage. 


Worse Than Sherman 


John H. Marion, Jr., spoke on ‘‘The 
Church in the South Today,” saying, 
“By our own unwitting and often 
chronic complacency, our intolerance 
of liberal thought and _ progressive 
movements and by our yearning for 
‘dear, dead days beyond recall’—by 
such moods and attitudes we have given 
ourselves a far bigger beating than Gen- 
eral Sherman or the _ carpetbaggers 
managed to inflict upon our region 75 
or 100 years ago.” 

The synod, meeting at Union Semi- 
nary, heard the opening sermon by the 
retiring moderator T. C. Bales, Clifton 
Forge pastor, and elected John A. Mac- 
Lean, of Richmond’s Ginter Park church, 
as the new moderator. 


Church in Many Good Works 


Religious Concern Observed in Variety of Enterprises 


Reports from scattered areas illustrate 
Protestant initiative in meeting special 
spiritual needs of the community and 
making the impact of religion more 
deeply felt in the work-a-day world. 

Acting on behalf of all Protestant de- 
nominations, the Pennsylvania Council 
of Churches was responsible for organi- 
zing a religious ministry to migrant 


farm workers in the eastern part oi 
Pennsylvania. Three ministers were re- 
ported working in migrant camps, pro- 
viding religious services, and conducting 
recreation programs and a counselling 
service. 

In Bucks County, where the worship 
is held in a special chapel built by the 
farm owners, fifty children of migrants 








receive daily Bible instruction. With the 
help of adults, the youngsters converted 
a pumphouse into a ‘“Pumphouse 
Church.” 

In other camps, services and schools 
are conducted in barns, with nearby 
churches cooperating in financing the 
work. 


Camp for DP’s 


Not only migrant workers, but dis- 
placed persons have come in for special 
attention, 

At West Campton, N. H., America’s 
first religious ‘“‘DP Camp” closed its 
season with the dedication of an “‘inter- 
national plaque” of flags to “the three 
great concepts or ideals—liberty, hope, 
and faith.” 

Located on a 75-acre farm belonging 
to Dean John M. Ratcliff, of the Tufts 
College School of Religion, the camp 
was attended by students from many 
foreign nations. During their stay they 
studied history and American life. 


State Fair Projects 


In Columbus, Ohio, Protestant initia- 
tive took the form of a church-sponsored 
professional ‘‘baby-sitter”’ service which 
proved a boon to parents visiting the 
annual Ohio State Fair. 

For a fee of 25 cents, parents could 
leave their youngsters at a special State- 
approved nursing and child-care center 
operated on the fair grounds under the 
jurisdiction of the Clinton Heights 
Lutheran Church. 

Housed in a large tent, the center 
had a staff of registered nurses, teach- 
ers, doctor’s assistants, play supervisors, 
and others skilled in child care. 

The Ohio State Fair was noteworthy 
also for another reason. It was the 
seene of the first all-Ohio service of 
worship ever held at the fair. 

Concessions of the huge 
closed for more than an hour as stand 
operators, barn workers, and exhibitors 


midway 


joined visitors and others at a service 
in the large coliseum. Music was pro- 


vided by an all-Ohio massed choir. 


Sermon Stops the Show 


Between 3,000 and 4,000 persons 
heard Alfred Wilson Swan, pastor of 
First Congregational church of Madison, 
Wis.. deliver a sermon emphasizing 
Christian ideals. He spoke at the in- 
vitation of the Ohio Council of Churches 
which cooperated with fair officials in 
sponsoring the service. 

In previous years, the only religious 
note at the State Fair was the informal 
hymn-singing held in the dormitories of 
young exhibitors and visitors. 

Meanwhile, in Sandy Creek, N. Y., a 
county-wide church service was held as 
the opening program of the Oswego 
County Fair. This fair is believed to 
be one of the few in the country which 
is opened with divine worship. 


At the New York State Fair, held at 


Syracuse this week, an exhibit spon- 
sored by the New York Council of 
Churches was held, 

In charge of Ralph L. Williamson, 
director of rural work for the Council 
of Churches and the Rural Institute, 
the exhibit included literature and mo- 
tion pictures dealing with the Council’s 
activities, 


Mississippi Effort 

From Ocean Springs, Miss., came a 
report of the successful results of an 
enterprise launched 16 months ago to 
transform the lives of some of the 
town’s worst people. 

The campaign began with the setting 
up of a tiny prayer room for men and 
boys in Ocean Spring’s First Baptist 
church in April, 1948. Six men met to 
pray the first night, and soon there was 
an average attendance of 18 men and 
boys at the weekly sessions. 

The climax came at a special all night 
of prayer when 107 men, women, and 
children made ‘‘decisions for Christ.” 
Due to the influence of the prayer room, 
six young men have been licensed to 
the ministry, and five have already been 
ordained. 


Fall Programs Begin 


With fall approaching, some church 
groups are now concentrating on plans 
to encourage a deeper religious con- 
sciousness in their communities and to 
stimulate more regular church atten- 
dance. 

The National Go-to-Church Movement 
has announced plans for a rally at the 
Hollywood Bowl in Los Angeles on Octo- 
ber 2 to emphasize the importance of 
American churches. Screen, stage, and 
radio stars will appear at the mass meet- 
ing, which is designed especially to 
interest young people. 

Meanwhile, on September 25, a city- 
wide evangelistic campaign known as 
“The Crusade of 100,000’ will be 
launched in Los Angeles. According to 
Clifford F. Smith, president of the Christ 
for Greater Los Angeles, Inc., hundreds 
of churches throughout the area have 
united in the drive, which seeks to en- 
list 100,000 persons who will “work, 
pray and pay” for a city-wide revival. 
“‘Re- 
ligion in American Life,” will get under 
way in November. Its purpose is to 
bring to the attention of all citizens the 
importance of religious institutions in 
their lives and in the life of the nation. 


Another campaign, known as 


United Church Canvass Planned 


Intended as a national inter-credal 
effort, the drive will be spearheaded by 
the United Church Canvass. It will 
have the support of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, Church World Service, 
the Synagogue Council of America, and 
seventeen other national religious 
bodies. It is expected that Roman Cath- 
olic churches in many localities will join 


the drive. 

The campaign will seek such goals as 
regular attendance at worship, adequate 
financial support for churches, increased 
attendance at Sunday school, and 
greater interest in, and more effective 
support of, evangelistic and welfare 
work at home and abroad.—RNS. 


Leading Canadian Minister, 
J. R. P. Sclater, Dies 


Toronto (RNS)—J. R. P. Sclater, for- 
mer moderator of the United Church of 
Canada, died in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
it was learned here. He was 71 years 
old. 

Dr. Sclater made the cause of church 
union his life’s work, and in 1943 was 
sent by the United Church to thank the 
General Synod of the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada for its invitation to talk 
over a plan of union between the two 
Canadian bodies. 


RADIO 


Vernon §S. Broyles on 
Mutual Network for Series 


Dr. Broyles, minister of the North 
Avenue church, Atlanta, will speak over 
the Mutual network on Tuesdays dur- 
ing October and November at 10:15 
AM, EST (9:15 CST). This wilt be 
a devotional program, and the Assem- 
bly’s Radio Committee is urging friends 
in all communities to bring this pro- 
gram to the attention of local Mutual 
stations and to congregations. The 





title of the series is “Faith in Our 


” 


Times. 





WILLIAM B. OGLESBY, Jr., Sept. 25 
Last on Presbyterian Hour 


Last in the current series on the Pres- 
byterian Hour (Sunday, 8:30 AM, EST, 
7:30 CST) will be William B. Oglesby, 
minister of the Pulaski Heights church, 
Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Oglesby’s topic 
will be “The Church Triumphant.” 
Music for this program will be provided 
by the Transylvania Music Camp 
Chorus directed by Lester McCoy, of the 
University of Michigan, with 
Christian Pfohl at the organ. 


James 
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THE OUTLOOK PULPIT 





The Humanism of God 


‘“‘And I sought for a man among them 
that should make up the hedge, and 
stand in the gap before me for the land, 
that I should not destroy it: but I found 
none.”’—Ezekiel 22:30. 


HE FIFTEENTH CENTURY was 

an amazing period in the world’s 

history, featured by the revival 
of learning, the use of printing, the fall 
of Constantinople, the discovery of 
America by Columbus, and many strides 
forward in the progress of man. 

About this time there arose a group 
of religious thinkers called Humanists. 
Now “humanism” is not a good word 
among devoutly religious people, be- 
cause it came to be a religion which 
leaves God out. But these first human- 
ists, Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, 
Petrarch, were not Godless men. They 
were very religious men, who recognized 
the grace of God in the lives of saved 


men, but they also put emphasis on the | 


human element in bringing into effect 
the will of God. They emphasized God’s 
use of transformed men. They were 
not new in their teaching. James, sup- 
plementing Paul’s doctrine of Salvation 
by Grace, had made the same emphasis, 
and six centuries before James wrote, 
Ezekiel had made his plea for the sort 
of men that God could use. 


To Fill a Gap in the Hedge 


One cannot read the foregoing chap- 
ter 21 of Ezekiel without thinking of 
the Greek story of the Sword of 
Damocles which hung over the King’s 
couch, suspended by a hair. In Ezekiel’s 
picture, God’s sharpened sword is drawn 
out of its sheath, sharpened, flashing, 
to cut off the wicked from the righteous 
in his land. The nation is in danger, 
vulnerable on four sides. ‘‘The priests 

. the princes . . . the prophets and 
the people,” have all violated God’s 
law. The English version preserves the 
alliteration which makes graphic the 
situation. The metaphor, or figure, 
used in our text is that of the husband- 
man who has fenced his vineyard with 
a tough thorny hedge to protect his 
fruit. Here and there, on the four sides 
of his field, a thorn bush dies out, leav- 
ing a gap in the hedge and making the 
field a prey for foraging beasts. The 
owner is put to it constantly to fill those 
gaps—to make up his hedge—lest his 
land be devoured. In the West we speak 
of the ranchmen who must constantly 
“ride their fences’’ to see that there are 


no breaks. Safety lies in keeping up 
the hedge. 10d uses men to stand in 
these gaps. 


The gaps were left by the defection 
of .the priests, that is the church; by 
the princes, that is the state; by the 
prophets, that is the teaching group; 
by the people, who represent society and 
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By SAMUEL L. JOEKEL 
% 


the home. And God is put to it to fill 
these gaps with redeemed men who will 
make up his hedge. This is the ‘“hu- 
manism”’ of God, who would have us 
to be always profoundly conscious of 
two great facts—first, 


Man Depends Utterly Upon God 


Humanism as a way of salvation, or 
redemption, is an utter failure. Man 
cannot lift himself into eternal fellow- 
ship with God. Paul’s statement to the 
Ephesians “‘by grace (gratis) are ye 
saved through faith: and that not of 
yourselves: it is a gift of God: not of 
works lest any man should boast,’ 
stands eternal and unassailable. God’s 
grace is man’s hope. 

There is a strange story in the early 
history of mankind which we call the 
“Tower of Babel.’’ Babel (or Balal) 
means “‘confusion.” It was never meant 
to be a scientific explanation of the 
orgin of tongues and dialects. One must 
read the pronouns. Man is saying, “‘let 
us build a city and a tower whose top 
may reach unto heaven ... let us make 
us aname....” It was the first exhibi- 
tion of humanism since man was driven 
out of Paradise lest a similar attempt 
be made upon the tree of Life. It re- 
sulted in confusion. Humanism as a 
religion always results in confusion. 

Henry C. Link in his “Return to Re- 
ligion’’ recounted a part of the tercen- 
tennial of Harvard University, held in 
1936, when a large group of educators 
and members of learned societies met, 
and for days read scholarly treatises on 
the educational and scientific progress 
of man. It was agreed, after the fruits 
of scholarship had been evaluated, that 
while man had made notable progress 
in the realms of science, invention, 


medicine, and the like, that in the realm 
of the humanities little or no progress 
had been made. Man was no nearer 
understanding God than he had been, 
and nations were farther from under- 
standing each other, and at greater vari- 
ance. Since then has come the greatest 
cataclysm and tragedy in the history of 
the nations, along with the greatest 
strides that science and medicine have 
ever made. Scientific progress and hu- 
man endeavor, despite their marvelous 
strides, fail to discover God. 

History is full of such _ tragedy. 
Nebuchadnezzar is doomed as he utters 
the fatal sentence, “Is not this great 
Babylon which I have built by the might 
of my power, and for the honor of my 
majesty’? Edom seals his fate with 
the pride of his heart as he says, ‘‘Who 
shall bring me down to the ground?” 
Even good men are failures when they 
attempt the task of spiritual on-going 
in their own strength. 

Matthew relates the pathetic story, 
following the Transfiguration of Jesus, 
of the distracted father who has brought 
his lunatic son to the disciples of Jesus 
and they could not heal him. ‘‘Why 
could we not cast out the demon?” 
“Because of your unbelief: this kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing.’’ Faith, of course, is the vital 
necessity. But there is something more 
here. They had been cut off from sight 
and sound of the Master for the first 
time, while he was with the inner trio 
on the mountain top. And the first time 
they lost sight of him, and at the same 
time lost themselves in the crowd at 
the foot of the mountain, they were fail- 
ures. Be assured, man is utterly de- 
pendent upon God for salvation. But 
there is also 


The Humanism of God 


God has been willing to use man to 





and preacher. 


which he is himself a graduate. 


to his seminary duties. 


awarded him the DD degree. 
of Texas. 





HIS MONTH’S preacher from this pulpit is widely in demand as a teacher 
T He is and has been since 1926 professor of Bible in Austin 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas. 
Dr. Joekel has been an instructor in Bible in the nearby University of Texas, of 
His first pastorate was at Clarendon, Texas, 
1916-17, from which he entered the YMCA service in wartime, going soon into 
the chaplaincy. Next he became pastor of the First Church, Waxahachie, Texas, 
1919-26, where he was also professor of Bible in Trinity University. Since 1930, 
Dr. Joekel has served the Lockhart, Texas, church as stated supply in addition 
In 1926 both Austin College and Trinity University 
In 1941 he was named moderator of the Synod 
Dr. Joekel is the author of several Bible study aids, the most recent 
of which is ‘‘Fitly Framed Together—tThe Plot of the Bible,’’ which is a survey 
of the entire Bible for the Women of the Church. 
has been the Presbyterian representative at a unique summer conference, the 
Bloys Camp Meeting in the Davis Mountains of West Texas. 
tions cooperate and Dr. Joekel has been chosen during these years to be the 
preacher for the Presbyterians for a week in August. 
60 years ago, under a Presbyterian minister named Dr. Bloys and has been per- 
petuated by the descendants of the old cowmen who began it. 


During the same time 


For the past eight years he 
Four denomina- 


This enterprise started 














bring to pass his rule in the hearts of 
men. He has decreed that transformed, 
regenerated men are bound by the fact 
of their salvation to give their lives to 
his service. This is the second great 
fact of God’s dealing with man. The 
majesty of man is proclaimed by the 
Psalmist. ‘Thou hast made him a lit- 
tle lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honor. 
Thou madest him to have dominion.” 
That was in the first sentence that God 
spoke to Adam in the day he was cre- 
ated, “Be fruitful and multiply, and 
have dominion.’”’ What great store God 
has set by man as he ordained him for 
his own use! 

tzekiel’s plea, on behalf of God, for 
a man to make up the hedge and stand 
in the gap for him is vividly appropriate. 
Ours is a day when God is calling for 
men whom he can use to keep up his 
fences where the land is vulnerable, and 
we are vulnerable. There are gaps in 
the hedges. The faith of our fathers is 
being assailed by strange ideologies of 
religion, and by the insistent attempts 
of atheism. Freedom of religion in our 
great nation also guarantees freedom 
to be irreligious and to teach irreligion. 
God must have fearless religious leaders 
who will make a hedge for him in the 
realm of the church. 

Who will deny that incessant assaults 
are being made to undermine the God- 
given form of government which has 
blessed our nation through its history, 
while those who would destroy it seek 
shelter under its very constitution? 
Good government is an institution or- 
dained of God and God wants godly 
men to lead the destinies of men against 
men who are ungodly. ‘Princes must 
rule in justice.’’ Christian statesmen 
must stand in the gaps. 

In the realm of education, and re- 
ligious education, again we are vulner- 
able. God is seeking for men who will 
in the Spirit of Jesus Christ, make a 


protecting wall against those who would 
destroy our vineyard with its ‘tender 
grapes.”’ 

Social and moral decadence, juvenile 
delinquency, the decline of the home 
as a factor in the nation’s strength, all 
these things testify against us. But we 
are the people. Our nation is based on 
a government by the people, of the peo- 
ple, for the people, and ‘‘the people have 
used oppression . . . and have vexed the 
poor and needy.’’ There are gaping 
holes on all four sides of our nation’s 
vineyard. It is a graphic anthropo- 
morphism. Picture God, walking his 
hedges; keeping up his fences; stopping 
his gaps! And his fence material must 
be Christian men. 


Shadow of a Great Rock 

Striking in its similarity of message 
is the picture of the ‘Reign of the 
Righteous King’ in Isaiah 32. The 
king reigns in righteousness, princes 
rule in justice, ‘‘And a man shall be as 
a hiding place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest, the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land.’’ Here 
again is the humanism of God, God’s 
use of consecrated men. Of course we 
sing, “Jesus is a Rock in a Weary 
Land,” and “On Christ the Solid Rock,”’ 
and all the kindred songs that proclaim 
him as the “Rock of Ages,” and rightly 
so! But here the prophet is looking 
forward to that time of the rule of God 
in the hearts of men, when ‘a man” 
shall be the shadow of a great rock in 
the weary land. 

The ‘“‘weary land’ is the desert. 
Swept by the ceaseless winds, its sands 
pile themselves up into wave-like dunes. 
Always changing, always shifting, crawl- 
ing, drifting, it is a lifeless, weary 
waste. Then, suddenly some great solid 
stratum of rock sets itself down in the 
midst of that merciless, incessantly mov- 
ing dreary land. Because the rock is 
solid, it stops the drift. Sands pack in 
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the lee of it. The packed earth holds 
moisture. Vegetation, an oasis, springs 
up. A bright spot, a beacon of hope ap- 
pears to the perishing traveler, in the 
shadow of that great rock that has 
dared to set itself down in the midst of 
the weary land to stem the tide; to stop 
the drift; to bring life! 

There it is again. God is waiting to 
discover men who will be strong enough, 
and fearless enough and godly enough 
to set themselves down with their backs 
to the drift of the merciless weary trend 
in which we find ourselves. Elijah, 
Amos, Isaiah, Micah, John Baptist, Paul 
—they all counted not their lives as 
dear to themselves. Great boulders of 
strength they were, and in their shade 
men found an oasis in the weary drift 
of life. Unless God can discover in our 
own age, men who can be shadows of 
great rocks in a weary land, and shel- 
ters in these stormy days, then God only 
knows whither we are drifting! 

God’s use of transformed men has 
been cne of his great miracles through 
the ages. Paul wanted men to be “‘trans- 
formed”’ by the renewing of their minds 
so that they might prove what is that 
good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God. 


A Sobering Alternative 


Our conclusion is the prophet’s own. 
“But I found none,” he said. ‘‘There- 
fore I have poured out mine indigna- 
tion among them.’’ God pictures him- 
self as unable to save his nation with- 
out men to make up his hedge, and 
stand in the gaps for him. So Judah 
went into the Exile. For seventy long 
years they languished by the rivers of 
Babylon while they remembered Zion. 
Amos, who was contemporary with 
Isaiah, said that Northern Israel must 
go into captivity into Assyria because of 
the failure of four groups: the church, 
the state, the economic structure, and 
the home. It is a sobering alternative. 
Men must be willing to act for God in 
a day when the nation’s future hangs 
in the balance and even great minds 
have turned pessimistic enough to say 
that time is running out on us. 


Let us repeat. Be assured that hu- 
manism as a “gospel’’ is an utter fail- 
ure. Salvation apart from the grace of 
God is impossible. ‘‘For other founda- 
tion,” said Paul, ‘“‘can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.”” And 
Peter echoed as he declared, ‘‘Behold 
I lay in Zion a chief cornerstone, elect, 
precious; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be confounded.’ But Simon 
Peter was also certain that ‘‘ye also as 
lively stones are built up a _ spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer 
sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

Man can be builded into God's wall. 
God honors him also in his vineyard as 
he challenges man to make up his hedge 
for him, so that he shall not be forced 
to destroy his land. That is the “‘hu- 
manism” of God. 
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Congratulations 
to 


Southwestern 


By W .E. PRICE* 


OUTHWESTERN at Memphis, 

under the leadership of Dr. 

Diehl and his colleagues, has 
made an enviable reputation. Its 
standing in our chureh and among 
other colleges puts it among the best. 
As it comes to celebrate 100 years of 
service September 20-22, all the 
chureh ean join with enthusiasm in 
this event. 





What this college has attained is 
significant not only on its own merit 
but also as an indication of what in- 
spired leadership and a constituency 
that believes in and will support 
Christian education can do. The ad- 
vanecement of one of our colleges 
brings strength and encouragement 
to all the rest. 


As Dr. Rhodes is inaugurated as 
president he will be the recipient of 
the good wishes of all of us, as we 
look confidently to even greater 
achievements in the years ahead. 


*Moderator of the Presbyterian, US, 
General Assembly. Mr. Price was aske/l 
by the editors to permit this message 
of congratulations to be used in these 
columns. 


STUDENTS’ VACATION—Groups of 
young people like these spent their re- 
cent vacations in reconstruction work 
a.cund the world. These shown here 
were sent out by the World Council of 
Churches and spent their time rebuild- 
ing the chapel of London’s blitzed 
Ebenezer church. Most of them are 
Americans, though one is from Ger- 
many and two are Londoners. In such 
parties members pay their own ex- 
penses and usually stay for one 
month.—RNS Photo. 
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EDITORIAL 





Brief Comments 


The Presbyterians of Northern Ireland 
have discovered that it is a costly busi- 
ness to outfit a Moderator of the General 
Assembly. The new moderator was pre- 
sented with the robes of his office by his 
congregation The bill, they found, 
came to $1,100 for the outfit which in- 
cluded breeches, cutaway coat with Eliz- 
abthan ruffs and court shoes with silver 
buckles. 

Editorial: We are glad we have less 
expensive moderators. 


a * * 


System? When a resolution opposing 


“rambling in any form” was de- 
feated by the Rhode Island Univer- 
salist convention recently, the conven- 
tion secretary said, “Gambling is a-~- 
part of our economic system.”’ A promi- 
nent pastor said that if the motion 
passed he would instruct his people to 
ignore it. “If we draw a line on all 
gambling, we might as well close all our 
churches. My church has raffles, card 
parties and penny socials and [ hope it 
8 


continues them.” 

Editorial: Might be better to close 
them after all. 

. * Zz 

Who Me? Now that Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Cardinal Spellman have issued 
friendly statements of agreement on 
the question of public funds for paro- 
chial schools, with the Cardinal insist- 
ing that he never had anything more in 
mind that the provision of welfare serv- 
ices for the children to be administered 
through public agencies, and with Catho- 
lic officials and publications taking up 
the chant that they have consistently 
opposed any idea of using public funds 
in any other way, we wonder. 

Editorial: Remember the North Col- 
lege Hill situation in Cincinnati which 
the hierarchy approved and fought 
vigorously to maintain which was finally 
overthrown by the citizens? And re- 
member Dixon, New Mexico, and the de- 
cision of the courts there in prohibiting 
the continuance of public schools which 
were being operated practically as 
Roman Catholic schools? 


. 


The ‘‘How’’ Counts 
In Public Welfare 


A highly qualified official and student 
of public welfare said something re- 
cently that needs to be pondered not 
only by contributors to and directors of 
social agencies outside the church but 
inside as well. Rowland A. Egger, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of Virginia 
called for a better understanding of wel- 
fare programs. He said their proper 
administration requires new and highly 
developed skills in organization, leader- 
and human relations. Then he 
said (and we need to think carefully of 
every line): 


ship 


“Public assistance still carries in the 
minds of many who ought to know bet- 
ter fhe connotation that the recipient is 
a failure. Our thinking is still badly 
muddled with abracadabra of the Poor 
Law, which associates need with wil- 
fulness, shiftlessness and need for moral 
reform. 

“A program of social insurance and 
public assistance is based on the same 
regard for value of the individual and 
sacredness of human dignity that is the 
cornerstone of our democratic faith. 
Employment opportunities universally 
available, and income management in 
the face of vicissitudes and dislocation 
are minimum essentials in a society that 
recognizes worth of the individual and 
offers opportunity to achieve productive 
life. 

“Security involves elements more pro- 
found than mere money in hand. Giv- 
ing of benefits does not necessarily de- 
stroy self-respect and self-confidence, 
but it may. Whether it does or not de- 
pends on how benefits are given. This 
matter of how is the hard core of social 
administration. 

“It is law we are administering. We 
are neither dealing with mental or 
moral defectives nor are we engaged in 
largess. To administer law in a manner 
calculated to achieve maximum value of 
benefit and conserve sacred value of 
beneficiary is a task of high statesman- 
ship.”’ 


The Reorganization 


7. THE GENERAL COUNCIL'S 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

Heretofore the nearest to a program 
committee which we have had has been 
the Planning Committee, operating un- 
der the Stewardship Committee. This 
has really been a coordinating commit- 
tee for the agencies of the Assembly, 
with twelve staff members of the com- 
mitttees meeting sometimes not more 
than once a year to iron out possible 
conflicts in proposed schedules, to agree 
upon offerings, study seasons and em- 
phases, to give a boost to some coming 
program, and to agree upon promotion 
plans. 

Many have felt that one of the 
greatest needs in the church was a gen- 
uine program committee which would 
think in terms, not alone of the Assem- 
bly agencies, but of the total work of 
the church. The new Program Commit- 
tee of the General Council is designed 
to do this. 

In its report to the Assembly last 
May, the ad interim committee said: 


“Such a committee [as the Planning 
Committee] should not be expected to 
perform long-range planning. Its mem- 
bers are too closely bound to their own 
particular task. It is not the produc- 
tion manager of a factory who plans 
ahead, but the board of directors, com- 
posed of a variety of backgrounds and 
with knowledge of other businesses. 

“The church has need of a group who 
will not only schedule activities, but 
also think ahead and in wider terms 
than any single agency or all of them 
combined; who will think not only in 
terms of the agencies, but also in terms 
of the local church and in terms of the 
church as a whole.”’ 


Jas. A. Jones, one of the members of 
the ad interim committee, has been 
named chairman of this committee of 
the General Council. It is anticipated 
that there may be as many as 15 or 20 
members. [In addition to five General 
Council members on the committee, it 
is planned that there should be pastors 
of city, town and country churches, 
large and small; salaried key employees 
from the five Boards; representatives 
from the budget and research commit- 
tees of the Council; the editor-in-chief; 
and a representative from the Montreat 
Association (to think in terms of sum- 
mer conferences). : 

At its first meeting in July, this Pro- 
gram Committee handled a number of 
routine communications, made pertinent 
suggestions about the changing termi- 
nology of the program of Woman’s 
Work in view of the reorzanization; 
asked presbyteries and synods to con- 
form to the reorganization terminology 
as soon as convenient and proposed 
what committees might be set up in 
these courts: World Missions, Church 
Extension, Education, Annuities and Re- 
lief, Woman’s Work, Stewardship, and 
Assembly’s Special Causes. 

NEXT WEEK—The General Council’s 
Publicity Committee. 
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FAITH MISSIONS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“They reported how God had been 
with them, what he had done, and how 
he had opened a door into faith for the 
Gentiles.”,—Acts 14:27 (Moffatt). 


HE WORD “faith’”’ is more glamor- 
7 ous than the words ‘‘Presbyterian” 
or ‘Baptist’? or ‘‘Episcopalian.” 
It is also more profound and more im- 
portant. So the ‘‘Faith Missions,’’ some 
of which run, in effect, a direct com- 
petition with the missionary work of 
the established churches, have the edge 
on us when they come before the Chris- 
tian public for support. 

But don’t let the insinuation get 
past you that ours are not faith mis- 
sions just as much as any that use that 
specific label like a tradmark. Faith 
enters into our denominational missions 
at every point. Take our own Presby- 
terian Church, US, for example. In her 
very first days she declared her faith 
that her divinely ordered business is 


to preach the gospel to the uttermost - 


parts of the earth. It took faith to say 
that in the midst of flaming war, ringed 
around by contracting walls of steel. In 
the bitter years after defeat, it took 
even greater faith to follow up that 
declaration with action. 


IOSE WHO BELIEVE in missions 

always have to breast the under- 

tow of popular opinion, even in 
the church, that does not understand 
either the motive or the purpose of mis- 
sions. When the first missionaries went 
out, there were any number of people 
in the church who thought they were 
wasting their time. Our own first mis- 
sionary to Japan, and our first to Africa, 
went against the judgment of some of 
the leaders of the church. Every one of 
our missions has been opened in the face 
of opposition, sometimes even from 
official sources. 

At the present moment there are 
young missionaries under appointment 
by our church who will sail this fall in 
spite of parents who tried to hold them 
back. That calls for faith. In this 
time of wars and rumors of wars, when 
the always-unstable world seems less 
stable than ever, it takes tremendous 
faith for any missionary of any church 
to suppose that he can be maintained 
where he is another twelve months. To 
say nothing of the constant need for 
faith in the missionary’s daily life, there 
come special crises, as when the chil- 
dren have to be sent home for their edu- 
cation, when old age or illness come on 
and retirement seems necessary, when 
armies sweep an established station to 
rubble, when the young church has to 
be turned over to less experienced lead- 
ers—crises when all the faith of a life- 
time is not more than is needed. 
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UT THE FAITH is not all on the 
part of the missionaries. The 
Committee (we should now learn 

to say, Board) of Foreign Missions it- 
self goes on faith. Never at the begin- 
ning of a year is there what a business 
man would call a guarantee that the 
money will be forthcoming to support 
our existing projects, let alone make 
any advance. The appointment of every 
new ‘missionary calls for a good deal of 
faith on the part of the appointing offi- 
cials. Who knows whether they can 
stand the stress and strain of the mis- 
sion field? Other promising young peo- 
ple have failed; will these? But the 
church has faith in her missionaries, 
both new and veteran. Much of our 
mission policy is determined by the de- 
cisions, plans and forecasts, in short, by 
the wisdom, of the older missionaries 
on the field. How do we know they 
will not make dreadful blunders? We 
just have faith that God will guide them. 


No “faith’’ mission can ask or claim 
more. Now it is true, some of these 
claim to show more faith than we, in 
two ways: they ‘‘never ask for money,’’ 
and they have no invested funds. As 
for the invested funds, we, like many 
other denominations, have thousands 
and thousands of dollars in stocks and 
bonds here and there (see the annual 
reports), bringing in more or less steady 
returns. If this is lack of faith, then 
Tet all who claim to have faith refuse to 
put their money into banks and never 
take out life insurance! As a matter 
of fact, it takes a good deal of faith, 
in these times, to hope for returns from 
any investment. If it is a sign of lack 
of faith on the part of the Board of 
Missions to have a nest-egg, then it is 


a sin for an individual to go around 
with as much as ten dollars in his 
pocket. Ten dollars is not much of a 
start; and neither is the Board’s income 
from investments much of a start on 
what we hope to do. 

As for asking for contributions, the 
claim that the “faith’’ mission never 
does it, is a quibble. A certain little 
girl of our acquaintance never tells her 
parents in the middle of the night that 
she wants a drink. She only says, “I 
need a drink.” If you tell people you 
need money and hope to get it, and if 
they know very well that you hope they 
will contribute, it makes no difference 
whether you say ‘Please give” or not. 
Anybody can understand the sign-lan- 
guage of the passed hat. 


O WHEN the representatives of some 
faith mission come your way, as 
come they will if you give them en- 

couragement, you have the right to say 
to them, ‘‘Fine! But I am already con- 
tributing to a faith mission, the one my 
own church operates. When ours ceases 
to be a faith mission, look me up again.” 

But we should also thank the faith- 
missioners for reminding us of the im- 
portance of faith. For above all, the 
enterprise of missions calls for faith 
in our Lord—the belief that “he is 
faithful that promised.” 

In the face of the world’s evil, chok- 
ing in the indifference of the church 
itself, challenged by pagan cultures 
older than our own, harassed by the 
rivalry of distorted forms of Christian- 
ity, the bravest must at times cry out, 
Who is sufficient for these things? 

What right have we to hope? It 
is not faith in ourselves, after all, not 
faith in the church, or in our youth; 
it is faith in God that really counts. 
And it is not even our faith that wins, 
it is the God to whom our faith looks 
up, who works in us both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure. 
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One- or Two-Year Secretarial Course 
MONTREAT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory School 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Scnools 
Located in the “Land of the Sky.’”’ Western North Carolina 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 


High Scholastic Goals 
Work Scholarships 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Convocation in Atlanta Offers 
List of Outstanding Speakers 


Names like J. Hutchison Cockburn, 
former moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land; Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches; Dean Luther A. Weigle, Mil- 
dred McAfee Horton, and John Foster 
Dulles head the list of speakers at the 
coming inter-church convocation sched- 
uled for Atlanta, December 6-8 

This convocation, like the first one 
in January, 1948, is sponsored by the 
advisory committee of the Southeastern 
Inter-Council Office, correlating co- 
operative missions, educational and 
stewardship activities of the churches. 

Theme of the convocation is ‘Prot- 
estantism Accepts Its Task in the South- 
east.’"” Opening topic on Tuesday 
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vis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 

A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; hracing 
mate: modern buildings; 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investinent.. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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ning will be “Our Protestant Heritage,”’ 
with Drs. Cavert and Cockburn as 
speakers. Five seminars are scheduled 
to consider ‘“‘Accepting Our Task in— 
the United Evangelistic Advance, Chris- 
tian Stewardship, Christian Education, 
Church Planning and Adjustment, and 
Our Ministry to Youth.”’ 

Presbyterians, US, are asked to desig- 
nate 300 representatives, half to be 
chosen by the agencies and half by the 
Assembly’s Moderator, W. E. Price. 

The closing period on Thursday after- 
noon deals with ‘‘What the Church Must 
Do in the Country” and “. in the 
City.” 


Ashlin White Lectures Given 
By John Sutherland Bonnell 


John Sutherland Bonnell, minister of 
the Fifth Avenue church, New York, de- 
livered the Ashlin White Bible lectures 
September 11-16 for the First church, 
Mooresville, N. C. In this congregation- 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration . One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School, 


Box B-8. Maxton. North Carolina 








A FAMILY FRIEND 
There’s no substitute for a husbana 
and father, but as executor and 
trustee of estates of all sizes, First 
and Merchants has earned the ap- 
preciation of many families who have 
lost husbands and fathers. Ask one 
of our Trust Officers about this serv- 
ice—without cost or obligation. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


H. HITER HARRIS, President 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 

















Flora Macdonald College 


Liberal Arts College with Conservatory of Music. 
Degrees: A. B., B. S. in Home Economics, and B. Mus. 
One- and Two-year Business Courses. 

Friendly, Christian Atmosphere. 


HALBERT M. 


Red Springs, N. C. 


Moderate Charges. 


JONES, Acting l’resident 











Centennial Year, 1949-50 
AUSTIN COLLEGE 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
Fall Session Begins Sept. 19 


Strong, progressive, fully accredited. Co-educational, 
four-year senior college. Serving the Church through 
Christian Education. Write for catalog. W. B. Guerrant, 
President. 











CHILDREN’S 
Thrower (above) was reported here last 
week as becoming a member of the staff 


WORK — Sallie M. 


of the 
sembly 


Children’s Division of the As- 
with particular emphasis upon 
field work. 


sponsored lectureship, the following 
men have delivered the series in earlier 


years: C. E. Macartney, Paul Scherer, 
Roy L. Smith, Ellis Fuller, and Peter 


Marshall. 


Protestant Radio Center 
Established at Agnes Scott 


Preparations are going forward to 
house the Protestant Radio Center in 
Presser Hall on the Agnes Scott College 
Campus, Decatur, Ga. This center is 
supported by Agnes Scott, Emory Uni- 
versity, Columbia Seminary, and the 
Presbyterian, US, Methodist, Episcopal, 
Christian and Lutheran denominations. 
The building is being wired and 
equipped so that broadcasts can origi- 
nate from any part of it. It is a co- 
operative effort, with the college hous- 
ing the center on a complimentary basis. 

Agnes Scott has spent approximately 
$800,000 this summer on new construc- 
tion and general campus improvements. 

Eight members of the college faculty 
traveled or did research work during 
the summer on grants from the Car- 
negie Foundation or from the General 
Education Board. 

On the Agnes Scott campaign for 
$1,500,000, it is reported that less than 
$225,000 remains to be secured, and 
leaders hope all will be in hand by the 
end of this calendar year. 
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EVANGELISM — 
CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


The FOUNDATIONS of KINGDOM BUILDING 
The PILLARS of CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


“The 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PROVIDES 


Both! 
Increased Attendance and 
Enlarged Enrollment are CHALLENGES for 


RALLY DAY= 1949 





THE RALLY DAY OFFERING 
is an INVESTMENT for TODAY and TOMORROW 


Baca i 
THE ASSEMBLY’S 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


e REGULARLY: 
Serves Every Church Agency. 
Provides Regional Directors for Every Synod. 
‘ Prints Literature for 3,602 Local Congregations. 
Trains Teachers to Interpret the Scriptures Aright. 


e NOW FACES: 
A Growing Church with Outgrown Service Facilities. 
A New Day with Yesterday's Equipment. 
A Maximum Opportunity with Minimum Means. 






















ANSWER ! 


$100,000 above the 1946 offering was asked for annu- 
ally 1947-52 to meet this need. In two years $140,000 








has been received. 
The Church United in the Program of Progress 2'2 times the amount of the 1946 Rally Day offering in 
each local church will assure the 1949 goal. 
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Five Months Receipts Reported MINISTERI AL 


Receipts reported by agencies of the 
General Assembly for five months of the MENTION 
church year, ending August 31, are: 

Radio (Atlanta), $19,218; increase 
over last year, $842. ‘ 

Religious Education and Publication CHANGES 
(Richmond), $28,188; decrease, $309. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $141,378; 
increase, $2,684. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $86,355; increase, 
$7,991. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $30,341; increase, $9,503. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. Foreign Missions (Nashville), $315,- 
865; decrease, $24,537. 








William Faulds, from Sterling, Col. 
(USA church), to 4642 Clarendon Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jas. I. Paisley from Greenwood, S. C., 
to Box 542, Ware Shoals, S. C. 

Lawrence W. Kessler, Tarboro, N. C., 
(Leggetts church), has accepted a call 
to the Timber Ridge church, Route 5, 
Lexington, Va. He has been succeeded 
as Stated Clerk of Albemarle Presby- 
tery by A. R. Martin, of Tarboro. 

Paul H. Richards, recent Union Semi- 
nary graduate, has become assistant to 
the minister of the Napoleon Avenue 
os church, New Orleans. 

Vernon A. Crawford from Macon, 
Ga., to 509 Rabun St., Sparta, Ga. 
GENER AL (Superintendent of Home Missions, 
ista-Macon Presbytery). 
INSURANCE 4" —. 


H. L. Cathey from Lexington, Va., to 








T. GARNETT TABB THOMAS W. BROCKENBROUGH STUART RAGLAND 


1408 McKinney Ave., Lynchburg, Va. 


TABB, BROCK ENBROUGH & RAGLAND George M. Sullivan from Hamilton, 


Texas, to 315 Mary St., San Marcos, 


Texas. 
EA MA L. L. Barr, formerly of the Fairview 
1101 ST IN STREET and Simpsonville churches, Fountain 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA Inn, S. C., has begun his new work as 
pastor of the Moncks Corner, S. C., 

Telephone 2-6546 cia 


W. G. Somerville, formerly of Cross- 
hill, S. C., has now taken work under 
the home mission committee of Ashe- 


e ville Presbytery. 
Al John G, Viser, recent graduate of 
OO a 1S ee Union Seminary in Virginia, was re- 


cently ordained in the Northminster 
HOSTESS FOLDING TABLES church, Greenville, Ss. C. He will be- 
come the first “flying missionary” of the 
church, with his assignment in West 
Brazil. 

Carl Gordon Howie from Johns Hop- 
kins, Baltimore, to Fort Avenue Exten- 
sion, Lynchburg, Va. (Quaker Me- 
morial church). 
































SPECIFICATIONS: 
72” Long x 30” wide x 30” high, YOU HAVE TO SAVE IT 
% Brown Tempered Masonite ’ ; 
Top. eemen 2 per carton, weight —when you don’t need it to 
122 Ibs. have it when you do. 
? 7 - 
AMAZINGLY LOW PRICED $21.45 each Sungee San Spee sale a 


tion to a life boat until the sea 
gets rough. And when a finan- 


“VISIT OUR NEW AND MODERN SHOWROOM” aes Na Galak ken toten 


Immediate Shipment from Richmond Stock 


and see were going smoothly. 

OUR COMPLETE LINE OF FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT Open a Savings Account with 
Ranges Dishwashers Tables and Chairs our Company and add to it reg- 
Refrigerators Glasswashers China and Glassware ularly. 

Steam Tables Soda Fountains Janitors Supplies 


Vir ee 
“Write For Our New 1949 Catalog” irginia Trust Company 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc.|} “<== 


RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA. 


1309-17 West Broad St. Phone 5-4354 Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Psalms We Sing 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 25 


Psalms 23; 42:1-2; 90:1-2, 16-17. 


Our lessons for the last three months 
have been taken from the Book of 
Psalms, which was the hymn book of 
the Old Testament church. Some of 
them have been sung in the church ever 
since. John Calvin thought that it was 
better to sing hymns which had been 
divinely inspired than hymns of purely 
human composition, so, in the Calvinistic 
churches, including the Church of Eng- 
land, only Psalms were sung for about 
two hundred years. Some of the smaller 
units of the Presbyterian Church will 
still sing only the Psalms (it would be 
just as logical to say that we will preach 
only the sermons found in the proph- 
ets). Paraphrases of the Psalms, or 
hymns inspired by them, and reflecting 


their language, are found in all modern, 


hymnbooks. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: (1) ‘‘Praise the Lord: ye 
heavens adore him,” Ps. 148: (2) ‘‘The 
King of love my Shepherd is,’’ Ps. 23: 
(3) ‘Our God, our help in ages past,” 
Ps. 90; (4) “Praise my soul, the King 
of Heaven,” Ps. 103; (5) “A Mighty 
Fortress is our God,’’ Ps 46. 

Three of the Psalms which we love 
the best and which are found in all 
modern hymnbooks are those selected 
for our present study. 


I. The Shepherd Song, Ps. 23 


It seems quite hopeless to attempt the 
exposition of such a psalm in such 
limited space. It may help us, how- 
ever, to note that it falls into three 
parts, each part consisting of two verses 
and each section setting before us a 
different scene. The first scene is the 
bright, green pasture where the sheep 
are at ease; the second is the dark and 
dangerous valley, where enemies lurk 
in the shadows; and the third is the 
royal palace, where the guest is royally 
entertained. In the first scene God is 
pictured as a shepherd, who provides for 
the needs of the flock; in the second, 
as a guide, who leads the traveler in 
safe paths; and in the third, as a host, 
who offers every mark of hospitality to 
his friend. God then is presented as 
shepherd, guide and host. Correspond- 
ing to this threefold picture is the three- 
fold testimony. God is Shepherd; he 
provides for his flock; therefore, “I shall 
not want.” God is Guide, he leads in 
safe paths, therefore “I shall fear no 
evil.”” God is Host, therefore, “I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 
Hastings suggests that these three pic- 
tures correspond to three stages in the 
psalmist’s life—youth, middle age, and 
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old age. The psalm as a whole presents 
his ever-enlarging knowledge of God, as 
he journeyed along the way of life. 


1. God Provides, 1-3a 


The representation of God as a shepherd 
was natural in a pastoral country, and 
for David, who had tended the flocks 
as a boy. To understand all the force 
of the image we must remember what 
the Syrian shepherd was, how very un- 
like our modern shepherd. ‘Beneath 
the burning skies and the clear starry 
night of Palestine,’ says Robertson, 
“there grows up between the shepherd 
and his flock a union of attachment and 
tenderness. It is the country where, at 
any moment, sheep are liable to be 
swept away by some mountain torrent, 
or carried off by hill robbers, or torn 
by wolves. At any moment their pro- 
tector may have to save them by per- 
sonal hazard.” 


It is the shepherd’s provision for his 
flock that is in evidence here, and that 
leads to the psalmist’s first great affirm- 
ation: “I shall not want,” or perhaps 
as some would render it, “I cannot 
want’’—describing not only the present 
experience, but expressing confidence 
also for all time to come. The good 
shepherd provides for every need of his 
flock. 

These needs can be reduced to three: pas- 
ture, water and rest. “To find these to- 
gether,” writes Dr. Leslie (in Abingdon 
Bible Commentary) ‘‘is not easy in Pal- 
estine. But the shepherd knows where 
to find the ‘fresh shoots of green grass’ 
where he may let the sheep graze and 
lie down (2a). He knows how to lead 
the flock along the currents of the 
torrential mountain wadies, until he 
finds a clear, placid pool of still water, 
i. e., waters of quietness, where the sheep 
may drink with comfort and safety (2b), 
and find the refreshment that recreates 
and restores (3a).’’ Grass is short- 
lived under the Eastern sun, fresh 
patches of herbage have to be sought 
daily; to stand still would be to lose 
the flock, The phrase, ‘‘He maketh me 
lie down in green (grassy) pastures,”’ 
suggests both rest and abundance. The 
expression, ‘‘He restoreth my _ soul,” 
means renews and sustains my strength 
with rest and food. 

Carried over into the spiritual life, 
this first section means that God pro- 
vides for every material want and every 
spiritual need.’’ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, therefore I shall not want.” 


2. God Guides, 3b-4 

God not only provides food and rest; 
he also guides. We have the word 
“‘leadeth” in verse 2; but the word in 
verse 3 is a different word in the orig- 
inal, and this latter word the Revisers 
have rightly translated—‘‘guideth.”’ The 
“leadeth”’ is verse 2 refers to the shep- 
herd going before the sheep that he 
might bring them to a place of rest and 
refreshment. The ‘guideth’ of vs. 3 tells 
what happens when the sheep have left 
the green pastures and are traveling on 
the weary road with its heat and dust. 
Maclaren comments, ‘‘The psalmist had 
learned the purpose of repose and re- 
freshment which, in the all the regions 
of life, are intended to prepare for tasks 
and marches.”’ 

As Leslie paraphrases: ‘The shep- 
herd leads his sheep in ‘right tracks’ 
(3b), in trails that lead somewhere, for 
the shepherd knows the paths over 
rocky highland and open valley, and 
his ‘reputation’ (name) as a shepherd 
is at stake (3b, cf. Jeremiah 14:7; 
Ezekiel 20:9). "When the sun is sink- 
ing and the deep shadows fall upon the 
valley and gorges, bringing peril of 
attack from wild animals or robbers, 
the sheep are not afraid. There is their 
guardian with his club (rod) heavily 
nailed at the end, and with his staff, 
with which he beats down leaves for 
the sheep. With such protection the 
sheep are made comfortable.” 

The righteousness in 3b is the right- 
eousness of God, not of the flock; the 
paths which God assigns because of his 
righteousness; right paths, or safe paths, 
we might say. But such paths for men 
will be paths of righteousness. The 
valley of the shadow of death might be 
rendered more properly, as in The Re- 
vised Version margin, ‘‘valley of deep 
darkness.’’ Death is one of the dangers 
that lurks in the shadows, but there are 
many others. The rod and staff are 
probably different instruments; the rod, 
an iron-shod club used against wild 
beasts; the staff, the shepherd’s crook 
for steadying his step on uneven ground, 
and for helping the sheep in an impasse. 

“Through such Palestinian pictures of 
ordinary daily life,’’ says Leslie, ‘‘the 
psalmist portrays what Jehovah is to 
him personally, in life’s valleys and high- 
lands. The imagery applies both to his 
physical and spiritual life. ‘The shep- 
herd-care of God is grounded in his very 
nature. ‘For his name’s sake’ (vs, 3) 
means that God’s honor is at stake in 
caring for his own (cf. Ezek. 36:22f).” 


3. God Blesses, 5-6 


In these two verses the figure changes. 
God becomes a Host who bountifully 
entertains the psalmist at his table and 
provides him with-a lodging in his own 
house, as Oriental monarchs entertained 
those to whom they wished to show spe- 
cial favor. 

In the Orient, to eat at a man’s table 
means to be under his protection. What 
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gives particular zest to this picture, then, 
is the fact that the host offers him his 
hospitality in the presence of his ene- 
mies. As Maclaren indicates, this is a 
more signal token of care and power 
than the green pastures are. The 
anointing refers to the unguents and 
perfumes which were the regular ac- 
companiments of an Oriental banquet. 
A cup brimming over is handed him. 
Kirkpatrick comments: ‘Jehovah is no 
niggard host, like the Pharisee (Luke 
7:46). He provides for the joys as 
well as the necessities of life.’’ 

“Surely” might be better translated 
as in R. V. margin “only.” Nothing 
but goodness and mercy shall follow me. 
In other words, there will be no pursuit 
by the enemy mentioned in 5a. The 
psalmist, as he goes on his way, is con- 
scious that God’s goodness and mercy 
accompany him, assuring him of per- 
petual safety. 

The last clause seems to mean that 
“T will return to dwell in the house of 
the Lord forever, literally for length of 
days. The words are to be understood 
figuratively, not literally. He is not 
thinking of perpetual residence in the 
temple, but perpetual fellowship with 
God. David, it may be, was thinking 
only of the divine fellowship in this 
life. The Christian with his fuller reve- 
lation, will think of the eternal mansions 
which the Lord has prepared for his 
true disciples. The whole psalm means 
more to us, in fact, because we have 
the words of Jesus: “I am the good 
shepherd,” and we are able to read it 
in the light of the new covenant. 

For further consideration: How are 
our wants supplied in Jesus? Take up 
the statements of the 23rd Psalm in 
order and tell in your own words what 
they describe in the experience of mod- 
ern Christians. If we should follow 
Jesus all the way, where would he lead 
us? 


II. The Soul's Thirst, 42:1-2 


The 42nd Psalm was written by an 
Israelite who was far from home, in 
a foreign land, longing vainly to return 
once more and worship in the temple. 

The Psalm ‘‘opens with a vivid picture 
taken from the animal world. It is 
the dry season of the year. The wadies 
of the table land of Palestine are arid, 
one fountain after another has run dry. 
We see a hind (rather than a hart; it 
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is a feminine noun in the Hebrew) with 
parched tongue standing between the 
rocks, panting for water. It is to the 
sensitive soul of our poet-psalmist a 
picture of his spiritual thirst to ‘see 
the face of God.’ (Leslie: The Psalms.) 


“As the hind panteth after the water- 
brooks, 

So panteth my soul after thee.” 

My soul thirsteth for God, for the liv- 
ing God; 


There are many things for which we 
thirst—cool and refreshing water, ap- 
plause, popularity, wealth, home, se- 
curity and love, among others. We also 
thirst for knowledge and beauty and 
justice. But there is another thirst 
which is deeper than any of these, even 
though there are many who are un- 
aware of it, and that is the thirst after 
God, the living God, that is a God who 
knows, feels and loves. 

“This thirst, this hunger of the hu- 
man soul for the heights,’ writes W. F. 
Anderson in Hammer and Sparks ‘‘is a 
deep psychological fact. To deny it, or 
merely to ignore it, is spiritual blind- 
This is a fruitful cause of dissatis- 
fied, warped, frustrated, personalities. 
Born for the mountains, we pine away 
when enclosed in narrow valleys.” The 
tragedy is that so many burn out their 
lives going after things that cannot 
finally satisfy. Augustine put it in an 
unforgettable phrase: ‘Thou hast made 
us for thyself, O God, and our souls can- 
not rest until they find their rest in 
thee.’”’ 

“My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God,’ the Psalmist cried, and 
then asked, ‘“‘When shall I come and 
appear before God?” This is the regu- 
lar expression used for stated visits to 
the Temple during the three annual 
festivals. The Psalmist who lived 
centuries before Christ gave his great 
lesson on true worship to the woman by 
the well (John 4:23-24) thought he 
must come to Jerusalem to appear be- 
fore God. He did not realize, as some- 
times we do not, that we are before 
him now; that our spirits are ever in 
his presence night and day. It is not 
enough then to study God’s Word un- 
less we can say, 


ness. 


“Beyond the sacred page, I seek Thee 
Lord, 

My Spirit pants for Thee, O Living 
Word.” 


Unless we act on the words of a mod- 
ern psalmist: (Tennyson): 


Speak to him thou, for he hears, and 
Spirit with Spirit can meet— 

Closer is he than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet.”’ 


II, Our Eternal Home, 90:1-2, 16-17 


Though the 90th Psalm is attributed 
to Moses by a late Jewish tradition, 
critical agreed 
that it must have been written at a 
later date. Whoever the author was he 
had wrestled with the question which 


modern scholars are 


has come to many another man both be- 
fore and since, as to whether life is 
really worth living. For the individual 
it is one long struggle against forces 
which threaten his destruction and to 
which in the end he must certainly suc- 
cumb. Meanwhile there is the repeated 
experience of pain, frustration and in- 
eptitude. If we say that the individual 
exists for the race, there is the disturb- 
ing thought that in the end the race 
too must perish. ‘‘Countless aeons may 
still come and go before the end is 
reached, but it is certain that, at long 
last, all life must vanish from this 
planet, and our earth, with all that it 
bears, be left an atom of dust in a vast 
whirling universe of senseless matter. 
Physical life, in its human as in its other 
forms, is but a temporary incident in 
the story of a world of death.”’ (Oester- 
ley.) 

The Psalmist has found an answer to 
that paralyzing question, ‘“‘Lord, thou 
hast been our dwelling place in all gen- 
erations.” it would be better trans- 
lated, ‘“‘in each successive generation.”’ 
God is older than time, older than the 
world (vs. 2), and in every age men 
have found in him a dwelling place. 

Daniel Russell, assuming the Mosaic 
authorship, writes in ‘‘Meditations for 
Men,”’ 


“The Psalmist may have been think- 
ing of the time when Israel dwelt in 
tents. Each day brought a weary march, 
each night a transient bivouac. In 
forty years of wandering, but one fixity; 
the Lord, dwelling place in all genera- 
tions. 

“The swift changes of life amaze us. 
The brevity of life startles and appalls 
us. . .Facing the changes and sorrows, 
we ask, ‘Is there any mind, purpose, or 
plan behind it all? Any dwelling place 
where we can find faith, conviction, se- 
curity?’ The Psalmist had an answer. 
But. . .can we believe it? We not 
only can but must, “If the tide of doubt 
and despair were to rise so high as to 
blot out all belief in the essential good- 
ness of creation, the world would be- 
come a madhouse and civilization would 
vanish from the earth.” 


Anyone who has the Psalmist’s faith, 
and without it life would hardly be 
worth the living, must rise to the height 
of the Psalmist’s prayer: ‘‘Let thy work 
appear unto thy servants and thy glory 
upon their children.’’ It is a prayer that 
we may see God’s glorious working in 
the midst of all life’s uncertainties and 
that we and our children may know the 
glory of his salvation. ‘‘And let the 
favor of the Lord our God be upon us; 
and establish the work of our hands 
upon us.” So much that we do is 
ephemeral and of little worth. This is 
a prayer that our lives may be mean- 
ingful, that God may recognize and 
bless what we strive to do and some- 
how fit it into his universal purpose. 
So we shall abide in the house of our 
God forever and our labors here on 
earth will continue to bear their fruit 
until the end of time. May the Psalm- 
ist’s prayer be our prayer, too. 
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BOOK NOTES 


One of the attractive books of the fall, 
already published, is the Treasury of 
the Christian Faith (Association Press, 
832 pp., $5) edited by Stanley I. Stuber 
and Thomas Curtis Clark. The book 
is well conceived and fairly well ex- 
ecuted. Its title is a bit too ambitious, 
but it does offer a variety of rich quota- 
tions by many interesting and qualified 
persons. The book is well arranged and 
indexed for reference. It js interesting 
to note single quotations over the names 
of D. H. Ogden, Teunis E. Gouwens, F. 
Crossley Morgan, Harrison Ray Ander- 
son, Henry M. Edmonds, and many 
others from Augustine to Truett and 
later. Most quoted individual is (could 
you guess?) Henry Ward Beecher, fol- 
lowed by Fosdick. Next in line is 
Charles Clayton Morrison, to whom the 
book is dedicated and who writes a fore- 
word, followed by Luccock, Phillips 
Brooks and the Amsterdam Conference! 
Modesty might well have discouraged 
one of the compilers from including 12 
of his own quotations, most of which 
are derived from others, but some of 
which are over Mr. Stuber’s own name 
and are scarcely original. For example, 
“You cannot break the Ten Command- 
ments; but you can break yourself upon 
them!’’ Anonymous is a better name. 
Anyway, there is much of value in the 
book. 





% + % 

FEW BOOKS can be worth as much 
as a good dictionary. One of the best is 
the New Collegiate (Webster’s) by 
Merriam-Webster. It is a well-arranged, 
clearly marked and up-to-date volume. 
For example, if you have been worrying 
about such words as gammexane, turbo- 
ram-jet, or gamma globulin, you’ll find 
them there. You'll be interested to see il- 
lustrations of a bazooka and a ruptured 
duck and you can now be let in on the 
hobo or tramp code with a full set of 
markings. 

More important, you will find some 
welcome synonyms for overworked voca- 
bularies. Most of us would do well to 
add a few words a day. 

We will also find that “contact” as 
a verb is “Colloquial, U. S., a use 
avoided by careful writers and speakers.” 
And, to select one of innumerable such 
items from a dozen special sections, we 


Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 

ographed on good stock suitable for 

mimeographing. 

Catalog and samples upon request. 
Get your cepy today! 

SCCLESIASTICAL ARTS PRESS 








Louisville 12, Ky. 


will, to follow the American custom, put 
those periods and commas inside quota- 
tion marks whether they are quoted or 
not. 

Yea, verily, the price of a good dic- 
tionary is above rubies—but this one 
is six dollars and up. (This is no paid 
advertisement, by the way.) 

+ % % 

JOHN KNOX PRESS, Richmond, has 
published a book of ‘‘sermons of hope 
and encouragement” by J. Calvin Reid, 
formerly a Presbyterian, US, minister, 
now of the United Presbyterian in Pitts- 
burgh. It is called On Toward the Goal, 
(159 pp., $2). Readers of this paper 
while Dr. Reid was a contributing edi- 
tor know the fine sermons written in 
challenging style which they can expect. 
John Knox has only two other books 
on the horizon before Christmas. One 
of these is the round-the-world record 
of Eugene and Julia L. S. Kellersberger, 
Happy Landings, much of whose cor- 
respondence appeared in these columns 
during that trip. The other is Reading 
the Bible With Boys and Girls at Home 
by Mrs. S. H. Askew. Scheduled for 
next spring are two books of sermons 
by Wm. M. Elliott, Jr., and Walter R. 
Courtenay.—A.N.B. 


AN OLD MANSE AND OTHER SER- 
MONS. By Henry Tucker Graham. 
Published by the Historical Publication 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 112 pages. 
$2.00. 

The author of these sermons has had 
a long and notable ministry as pastor. 
author and educator (President of 
Hampden-Sydney College). He was and 
remains an eloquent preacher of the 
old school. His sermons are Biblical, 
evangelical, polished in style, choice in 
their diction, filled with illustrations 
drawn from history and life. They are 
the choice sermons of a lifetime, and 
are well worth the preservation. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
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Write: 
G. T. Gillespie, President, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Southwestern at Memphis, 1848-1948, W. 
taymond Cooper. $3.75. 

Sincerely in Him. Marcus Rieke. 
burg Press, $1.50. 

On Toward the Goal. John Calvin Reid. 
John Knox Press. $2.00. 

Dogmatics in Outline. Karl 
Philosophical Library. $3.75. 

Treasury of the Christian Faith. Edited 
by Stanley I. Stuber & Thos. Curtis Clark. 
Association Press. $5.00. 

PAMPHLETS 

States’ Rights and Human Rights. Com- 
mittee on Christian Relations, Box 5094, 
Richmond 20, Va., 15c each. 

Sixty Years of Home Missions in the 
Presbyterian Synod of North Carolina. 
J. G. Garth, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY CATALOG of 

religious publications mailed free upon 
your request. Write today! Baker Book 
House, Dept. PO Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFIT 





MAKE MONEY SELLING greeting cards, 
Vanderveer Greeting Card Company, 733 
East 3ist Street, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 





DRE WANTED 





WANTED: Combination Director of Re- 

ligious Education and Church Secretary. 
Adequate salary for right person. Reply 
Box A-31;c/r PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 


giving qualifications, experience, and refer- 
ences. 





Your Executor 


You may select a friend or rela- 
tive with little or no experience 


to settle your estate 
OR 


You may employ our Trust De- 
partment, skilled in administering 


and planning many estates. 


In either ease the executor’s fee 


will be the same. 
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“| want my children to know Christ and grow spiritually.” 


“T want to make sure my church will always have consecra- 


ted, trained leaders.” 


“] want Christian concepts to be felt throughout my com- 


munity and the world.” 


gpateantde | 


Bring your children to Sunday school every Sunday—at- 
tend yourself. Reeognize the home as the most important 


school in our teaching program. 


Participate in all your chureh’s religious programs. Give of your 


time, your energies, and your money. 


Study the needs of your chureh and your community. 
Keep vour church awake to the Christian aspects of the 


problems about them. 


Attend Sunday school 


Give generously 


SEPTEMBER 25 


ally Vay 
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